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Spanish and French rivalry in the gulf region of the United States, 
1678-1702. The beginnings of Texas and Pensacola. By William 
Edward Dunn, instructor in Latin-American history, University of 
Texas. [University of Texas Bulletin, number 1705, Studies in his- 
tory, number 1] (Austin: University of Texas, 1917. 238 p.) 

The period covered by this dissertation lies almost wholly within the 
reign of Charles II, "the Bewitched," who in 1665 came to the throne 
a weakling child of four years and ruled until harried into the peace of 
the grave by the French and Austrian rivalry over succession to his 
barren kingdom. While Louis XIV was alternately dismembering and 
restoring the provinces of Spain in Europe, a futile attempt at colonial 
expansion on the littoral of the Gulf of Mexico proved a feeble echo of 
the great deeds of conquest of the preceding century. Spain was re- 
duced to an amoeboid expansion, reacting only to the irritation of a 
foreign element intruded within her colonial periphery. If frontiers 
widened, it was due to local initiative rather than to central will and 
planning. 

In 1678 the Spanish sovereignty over North America, diminished 
through acquiescence (by the treaty of 1670) in English occupation of 
Jamaica and the Atlantic coast south to the Savanna river, had yet to 
meet a more vaguely denned menace of further diminution through 
French expansion from Canada. The Spanish holdings in North Amer- 
ica were smaller than the present republic of Mexico save for precarious 
tenure of the widely separated regions of New Mexico and Florida. Be- 
tween the French, the English, and the Spanish, lay the great interior, 
its unmeasured distances relied upon for protection to the great silver- 
bearing province of Nueva Vizcaya. In New Mexico the governor, Diego 
de Pefialosa, had in the early sixties come into conflict with the inquisi- 
tion over questions of jurisdiction and of the faith, and had been pun- 
ished by loss of civil rights and by exile. In vengeance, he plotted to 
seize for France the ill-defined Indian kingdoms of Teguayo and Quivira, 
together with the mineral lands of Nueva Vizcaya. His proposal only 
redounded to the advantage of La Salle, and served to arouse Spanish 
interest anew in the frontier. 

La Salle, returning to France in 1684 from his voyage down the Mis- 
sissippi in 1682, proposed the conquest of the region between his estab- 
lishment on the Illinois river and Nueva Vizcaya. During the ensuing 
year he planted his doomed fort just inland from Matagorda bay, on 
Garcitas creek. Rumors of this came to New Spain from a captured 
pirate, and expeditions were sent from Spain and Vera Cruz to oust 
the intruder. The Catholic James II of England, carefully handled by 
the Spanish ambassador, was induced to discourage France from active 
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support of the Louisiana project, so rendering inevitable the failure 
which starvation, plague, and murder had already wrought. The Span- 
iards, unwitting of the disaster, sent in all eleven expeditions, by land 
and by sea, against the French fort. The land expeditions, initiated 
in Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Nueva Vizcaya, and Florida, resulted in the 
final discovery of the abandoned fort and of survivors living among the 
Indians. The presence of these intruders served as impetus to explora- 
tion from Nuevo Leon as far as the Red river. Paucity of resource and 
fatuous confidence in distance as a safeguard led to a plan of defense 
based on influence over the Indians by establishment of missions among 
the Texas. The sea expeditions, from Vera Cruz, Havana, and Spain, 
led to the rediscovery of and the proposal to fortify Pensacola bay as 
the second feature of the desired frontier defenses. 

But the mission plan was wrecked on the rock of Indian intracta- 
bility and San Francisco de los Tejas was abandoned in 1694, while 
the fortification of Pensacola, finally effected in 1698 after years of 
inaction, came only as response to renewed French menace in the colonial 
enterprise of D 'Iberville, who had located his initial establishment at 
Biloxi, where it remained a year before the Spanish discovered it. 

Meantime the Scots colony at Darien, threatening the center of Spain's 
existence in America, diverted the attention of the royal and the colonial 
governments from the French menace. Pensacola was left in dire straits 
for men and provisions, while unfounded rumors of English designs to 
occupy Mobile further complicated matters. Happily the situation was 
relieved by the voluntary abandonment of the Darien project. When 
the commandant at Pensacola discovered the French at Biloxi, how- 
ever, he was obliged by his wretched circumstances to limit action to 
verbal protest against the invasion and to accept gracefully the enemy's 
proffer of food for his starving men before returning to his miserable 
station. 

Following the accession of Philip V to the throne, the Bourbons held 
before Spanish eyes the portent of England as a menace to French and 
Spanish colonial existence. Louis XIV insisted that France, the stronger 
of the two powers, should control Louisiana. The Spanish Junta de 
Guerra, demurring, was sharply reprimanded by Philip. Mobile was 
occupied by the French in 1702 as a check to the English, the Spanish 
court acquiescing. 

Briefly, the foregoing is the connected story which Mr. Dunn contrib- 
utes to the history of colonial expansion in North America. It is drawn 
almost entirely from Spanish documents, in the use of which the author 
has had exceptional experience and training and from which he draws 
with skill and discrimination. Many of the outstanding incidents treated 
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have been dealt with separately by numerous writers on early Texas 
history, especially Garrison, Clark, Bolton, and their students; these 
incidents have been amplified in the present work, and their mutual re- 
lations clarified and knit into a consecutive whole. The French side of 
the rivalry is not touched save in the most general outline. 

Without conscious emphasis, but with understanding, the monograph 
lays bare the prostration of the Spanish court under the last Hapsburg, 
and the irresolution and fear which were the keynotes of its colonial 
policy until these were superseded by subservience to the Bourbon com- 
bination. The study of colonial institutions at work, while occasionally 
heavy with the author's consciousness of abundant documentation, is as 
clear as it is essential to adequate understanding of the institutions. 
The narrative is preliminary to a promised account of Spanish-French 
relations during the period of their futile alliance for the purpose of 
checking the English. 

The book has a good index ; the editing is careful and consistent. The 
"List of printed works cited" is necessarily brief, but the "List of 
manuscripts" is correspondingly long. Several tracings of Spanish 
maps hitherto unpublished appear. A general map of the gulf and 
frontier areas should have been compiled and included. Minor defects 
of presentation and form do not affect the permanent value of the con- 
tribution, which is assured a high place among the specialized writings 
on our colonial history. 

H. I. Priestley 

Back from hell. By Samuel Cranston Benson. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
and company, 1918. 250 p. $1.30) 
Mr. Benson was a pacifist pastor in Patton, Pennsylvania, who con- 
ceived the somewhat curious design of going to Belgium to serve human- 
ity, although the issues of the great war and the respective merits of 
the German, Belgian, French, and other causes were alike a matter of 
indifference to him. In forty-three chapters and 250 pages he relates 
his experiences in war-ridden Europe, the net result of which was to 
transform him from a pacifist of the extreme type into an ardent up- 
holder of the virtue of helping the French put the fear of God into the 
Germans. The book is cheaply printed by the publishers, and equipped 
with a paper jacket as lurid as its title. Mr. Benson 's style is distinct- 
ly journalistic, his observations and reflections are commonplace. If 
it be literature at all, it is literature of a distinctly ephemeral type. 



